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the wall, and spread its tail when the sun shone if all
the folks i5 the parish was dying: there's nothing
seems to give her a turn i' thj inside, not even when
we thought Totty had tumbled into the pit." Mrs.
Poyser, no doubt, is as right as usual, and the remark,
indeed, had been made, like most others, by satirists
of both sexes; but it is specially congenial to the
feminine mind. Miss Bronte, for example, looks on
with similar indignation at the dtilness of man when
"Dr. John" in Villette is attracted by the frivolous
Ginevra Fanshawe. George Eliot had an eye for the
"kitten-like" beauty of brainless young women, and
her power over the male sex is described as a sort of
natural perversity. " Every man who is not a monster,
a mathematician, or a mad philosopher," she says in
Amos Barton, "is the slave of some woman or other,"
and we must confess the undeniable truth. Strong
men do fall in love with pretty fools. Perhaps we are
not as much ashamed of it as we should be. Hetty
is made so thoroughly charming in her way that we
sympathise with Adam Bede's love for her, and are
quite aware that many precedents might be adduced
for him since the time of Samson. George Eliot thinks
it necessary to apologise, by showing eloquently that
feminine beauty may affect a strong man like music;
and to remonstrate in rather superfluous irony with
the sensible people who despise such weaknesses. No
apology is necessary. Rather we see the point of
Lewes's suggestion. We can perceive that the real
danger was that Adam might be too " passive." His
love for Hetty, we might fancy, is to be passed over
as if it were a painful admission of imperfect sanity.
Luckily the fight with Arthur Donnithorne, when theabout onin
